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ADDRESS, 


One  of  the  most  notable  results  of  theCivil  War  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  was  the  revelation  of  the  prodigious  material  resources 
of    the    Republic  to   the    people    of    the     United   States     and    of 
every  nation  around  the  globe.     In  the  year  i860,  even  the  more 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  three  great  sections,  the  North,  the 
South,  and  the  then   far  West,  were  strangely   ignorant    of  these 
different  portions  of  their  own  country.     Outside  of  a  small  class 
of  scientific   observers  and  the  few  real  statesmen  then   in  com- 
manding positions  in    state    and    national    affairs,    the    northern 
people  knew  less   of  the  vast   empire  of   the    sixteen    southern 
states  and  their  adjacent  territories  than  of  the  British      Islands. 
Even  more  deficient  was  the  popular  acquaintance  with  the  great 
commonwealths, then  called  the  North, by  the  people  living  below 
the  Ohio   and  Potomac  rivers.     The  old  Northeast  was  only  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  orgmal  new  Northwest.     And    between 
the   Mississippi  valley  and  the  Pacific    coast  was  a  vast  and  only 
half  known  realm,  labelled  on  the  school  geographies,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Great  American   Desert,  more  extensive  than 
the  original  thirteen  states.       At  the  close  of  the  war  the  wilder- 
ness empire  of  Alaska,  of  boundless   extent,    as  little   known    as 
the  ancient  fabled  realm   of  the    lndias,   had  been   annexed   by 
purchase  to  the  United  States.     Any  man  whose  memory    runs 
back  forty  years  may  recall  his  own  ignorance  of  the  Union  which 
was  revealed  to  the   world  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  in  1865. 
The  three  million  young  men  who,  during  the  terrible  four  years 
of  conflict,  had  tramped  the  country  from  "  away  down  East  "   to 
the  boundaries  of  Mexico,  brought  home  such  a  new  geography 
the  United  States  as  had  never   been  constructed  by  any  of  the 
great  publishing  houses  that  supply  the  text  books  for  the  fifteen 
millions    of  young    Americans    at  school.       It  was    as  if,   at   the 
close  of  a  grand  drama  or  o,  era,    acted  or  sung  before    a  mighty 
audience  to  the    sound    of  the   national  anthem,  a  curtain  at  the 
rear  of  the  stage  had  been  slowly  lifted  upon  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle in  which, as  in  prophecy,  was  displayed  the  great  reward  of  all 
the  trial  and  toils,  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  the  past  ;  the  future 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  every  American  boy  and 
girl  was  invited  to  go  forth  and  make  a  new  home.      No  wonder 
that  tl^e  great  armies,  whose  martial  fame  resounded  through 


the  world,  dissolved  like  a  cloud  parade  in  the  heavens,  and  in 
their  place,  as  by  a  word  of  command  from  on  high,  appeared 
the  grand  army  of  American  workingmen  re-enforced  by  a 
thronging  multitude  from  over  the  sea,  marching  under  orders 
from  headquarters  to  dress  and  keep  this  garden  of  the  Lord; 
"to  put  all  things  under  its  feet." 

From  that  day,  the  mighty  movement  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  material  development  of  their  country  has  already 
written  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Never  be- 
fore in  one  generation  was  seen  such  an  amazing  concentration 
of  all  the  energies  of  humanity  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  ma- 
terial creation.  Scientific  discovery  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  race  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  furnish  the  "  imple- 
ments of  war  and  subjugation  "of  nature  for  the  use  of  man.  Nev- 
er has  there  been  such  a  union  of  the  highest  culture,  charac- 
ter and  executive  energy  of  a  people  for  the  work  of  making  a 
new  country  a  fit  place  for  the  building  of  the  world's  modern 
republic.  Today  the  United  States  of  America  is.  by  all  odds, 
the  richest,  nation  in  the  world.  And,  despite  the  dismal  prog- 
nostications of  the  social,  religious  and  political  pessimist,  this 
goodly  land  of  ours,  like  a  bewildering  vision,  still  lies  before 
everv  American  youth,  inviting  to  go  forth  and  build  therein  a 
home  fit  for  a  sovereign  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  "  saving  common  sense"  of  the  American  people  has 
long  since  discovered  the  reason  why,  to  several  millions  of  free 
American  citizens,  this  rational  expectation  is  still  but  a  dream. 
It  is  because  of  that  radical  national  peril  whose  dictionary  name 
is  illiteracy.  Illiteracy  is  a  condition,  compounded  of  the  igno- 
rance, superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity  and  vice  of  several 
millions  of  our  people;  the  slough  of  despond  at  the  bottom  of 
the  most  favored  neighborhood;  the  pestilential  everglade  in 
more  than  one  of  the  fairest  of  our  American  commonwealths. 
With  a  country  as  large  as  all  Europe  and  such  a  variety  of  na- 
tural resources  as  is  nowhere  found  in  any  nation  upon  earth,  we 
have  only  twice  the  number  of  people  now  crowded  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  British  Islands  10  face  the  appalling  cam- 
paign of  labor  for  which  we  are  enlisted.  Even  were  all  our 
people,  each  in  his  own  place. a  "workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed;  "  intelligent  enough  to  work  in  connection  with  that 
tremendous  agency  of  laoor-saving  machinery  which  exalts  man 
to  a  "  co-worker  with  God;  "  the  force  would  be  all  too  small  for 
the  enterprise.  But  when  we  see  how  millions  of  our  American 
working  men  and  women  are  still  too  ignorant  to   do  morr    than 


one  little  stroke  of  work,  and  that  not  well;  how  the  temporary 
decline  of  any  branch  of  industry  wrecks  a  host  of  workmen  on 
the  barren  shore  of  absolute  poverty ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  enlighten 
the  dim  intelligence  of  the  ignorant  and  how  much  more  difficult 
to  make  the  self-appointed  leaders  of  this  army  of  incapables  rec- 
ognize the  actual  causes  of  the  poverty  and  destitution  they  pro- 
pose to  overcome:  we  can  understand  the  present  crisis  known 
as  the  Labor  (Question,  And  while  they  air  is  still  full  of  loud 
and  angry  voices  proposing  this  or  that  sweeping  and  radical 
remedy  fur  the  nation's  ills,  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  we  under- 
stand that  the  "  weight  of  the  meeting;"  the  wise  and  thought- 
ful public  opinion  that  must  finally  become  the  platform  of  every 
reform;  is  found  in  the  movement  known  by  the  familiar  name; 
Industrial  Education. 

This  movement,  Industrial  Education,  is  the  most  notable  of 
all  the  successive  reforms  in  popular  education  during  the  past 
fitty  years.  It  means  that  this  republic  now  calls  on  every  Ameri- 
can boy  and  girl,  the  twenty  millions  of  young  Americans  who 
twenty- five  years  from  today  must  be  the  solid  phalanx  at  the 
center  of  the  great  fluctuating  multitude  of  the  American  people, 
to  put  on  the  a  mor  for  the  "  grand  and  awful  time  "  ahead. 
The  republic  now  summons  the  superior  class  of  the  schools  for 
colored  youth  to  the  work  of  lifting  the  fifty  percent  of  the  eight 
millions  of  American  citizens  of  African  descent  out  of  the  slough 
of  illiteracy  which  is  the  bottom  curse  of  every  southern  Ameri- 
can state  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  progress  in  the  career 
of  American  citizenship. 

It  is  an  almost  hopless  tas«  to  attempt  to  improve  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  labor  even  in  the  Northern  states,  while  agreat 
multitude  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  working  men  from  over 
the  sea  is  now  enlisted  in  a  campaign  for  a  war  of  labor  against 
capital,  largely  under  the  command  of  foreign  d^magcgue>  and 
political  adventurers,  driving  every  northern  state  to  the  peril- 
ous edge  of  civil  war. 

The  best  mind  and  heart  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  entire 
country  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  only  relief  from  this 
peril  to  American  civilization  is  to  be  found  in  the  movement 
known  as  Industrial  Education.  This  means  the  uplift  of  the  entire 
ground  floor  of  American  society  the  laboring  class  of  the  country, 
to  a  condition  of  "intelligent,  moral  and  executive  manhood  and 
womanhood  where  it  may  become,  in  fact  as  in  name,  ageneration 
worthy  of  the  republic.  Then,  under  fit  industrial  leadership, 
the  great  war  against  poverty  will  go  on  to  its  finish.     Only  thus 


shall  we  avoid  the  dangers  that  threaten  our  beautiful  and  boun- 
tiful land  which  offers  a  place  for  every  worthy  American  boy 
and  girl  tit  for  the  residence  of  a  sovereign  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

I  speak  to  day  to  yon.  young  men  and  women  of  North  Car- 
olina, for  whom  your  great  state  has  established    this    school    oi 
Industrial  Education,  on  this  theme;   "  The    American  Working- 
man  of  the  New  Time."  I  would  try  to  show  you  what  the  wisest 
people  of  every  state  and  of  the  nation  are  trying    to  do  for   you 
through  the    generous  expenditure  of  money  by  the   nation  and 
the  commonwealth    for   the  training  of  the  hand    in  connection 
with  the  head  and  the  heart,  for  a  true  American  manhood    and 
womanhood.     I  warn  you  to  give  no  heed  to   the  class  of    misin- 
formed and  over-excited  leaders  of  your   own  race,  or  the  back- 
number  educators  of  any  race,    who  are    crying  aloud   that   this 
new  interest  in  Industrial  Education  for  the  uplift  of    your   peo- 
ple is  only  a  new  device  for  your  humiliation  and  permanent  sub- 
jection   to    an  American   peasant   class,  which    is  only   another 
name  for  the  virtual   re-establishment  of  the    slave  system    of  a 
generation  ago.     I  know,  of  course,  that  every  state  in  this  In. 
ion  has  its   due   supply  of  men   and   women,  stupid  enough   to 
honestly  believe  such  a  thing  possible  as  the  permanent  shunting 
of  any  class  or  race  of  the  American  people  off  upon  a  side-track 
of  the  great  central  highway  of  American  civilization.     Iiut  I  do 
not  believe    that  you,  young  men    and  women,  for    whom   this 
grand  old  commonwealth  has  already  done  so  much  and  so  well, 
will  be  shaken  in  your  faith  in  the  permanent  good  will  and  wis- 
dom of  the  American  people  in  your  behalf. 

This  movement  for  Industrial  Education  is  nothing  less  than 
a  new  inspiration  oi  the  best  heart  and  head  and  wisdom  of  the 
whole  country  towards  the  final  emancipation  of  the  American 
workmen  of  every  sort  and  condition,  from  the  old-time  degra- 
dation of  ignorance  and  inefficient  toil,  which  for  ages  past  has 
held  the  masses  of  mankind  in  bondage  to  the  material  wants  of 
a  half  animal  life;  has  branded  labor  with  the  stamp  of  social 
and  political  inferiority;  has  exalted  luxurious  idleness  and  a 
a  selfish  culture  to  the  honors  of  permanent  superiority;  and  de- 
graded religion  itself  to  a  sort  of  hospital  service  to  bind  up  the 
.wounds  of  humanity  and  reconcile  men  to  their  brief  residence 
in  this  "vale  of  tears,"  a  great  prison  house  of  oppression,  by  the 
hope  of  a  visionary  happiness  in  a  world  beyond  the  grave. 

This  movement  tor  the  training  of  a   new  generation  of   the 
American  workingmen  and  women  of  this  new    time  is  a  logical 


and  vital  outcome  of  the  American  idea  of  Universal  Education. 
Universal  Educational,  in  its  new  American  sense, means  the  de- 
termination of  the  American  people  to  help  every  American 
child  to  know  something,  to  do  something,  and  to  be  somebody. 

It  means  first,  the  training  of  all  Americans  in  the  practical 
Christian  religion  and  morality  which,  without  distinction  of  sect 
or  creed  or  church,  is  recognized  through  Christendom  as  "  the 
common  Christianity  ".  It  means,  second,  the  proper  training 
and  informing  oi  the  mind  of  every  American  child  and  youth 
to  the  extent  that  his  intellect  shall  become  a  reliable  instru- 
ment for  acquiring  information  and  forming  correct  judgment, 
as  a  good  citizen,  always  a  student  in  the  great  University  of 
American  life.  Third.it  means  the  training  of  the  executive, the 
doing  power,  of  every  every  American  child,  so  that  he  may 
obey  the  divine  command;  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do 
that  do  with  thy  might;"  the  might  of  the  physical  strength;  the 
might  of  the  intellect;  the  might  of  the  conscience;  so  that  the 
whole  man,  the  complete  woman,  shall  be  put  into  each  and 
every  stroke  of  the  hand,  that  our  work  may  be  the  barometer 
by  which  to  measure  the  altitude  of  our  national  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  that  "whether  we  eat  or  drink  or  whatsoever  we 
do,  all  shall  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God." 

This  is  the  national  American  idea  of  Universal  Education, 
and  whoever  says  it  is  not,  publishes  his  own  ignorance  of  the  Na- 
tions history  and  life.  As  long  as  any  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  any  state  or  neighborhood  is  in  a  condition  of  illitiracy 
ignorant,  superstitious,  shiftless,  vulgar  and  vicious;  for  it  the 
very  name  of  democracy  is  a  ghastly  satire.  Republican  society 
and  government  can  become  a  reality  only  in  proportion  as  the 
entire  body  poluic  is  educated  to  that  condition  in  which  "  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  "  is  a 
fact.  And  while  any  considerable  class  in  any  American 
community,  by  reason  of  illiteracy  remains  incompetent  for  its 
supreme  function  of  sovereign  citizenship,  the  government  of 
that  community  is  a  practical  monarchy, oligarchy  or  aristocracy. 
And  since  any  government  is  good  according  to  its  genuineness, 
the  worst  government  on  earth  is  a  nominal  republic  ruled  by  all 
the  political  arts  and  devices  that  constitute  the  most  disreput- 
able and  dangerous  features  of  the  despotisms  of  the  old  time. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  or  even  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  a  republic  like  ours,  can  be  educated  to  competent  leadership 
in  any  department  or  society.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  any  American  community 
can  be  lifted  by  the   education   of  the   heart,    the  head  and   the 
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hand,  to  a  condition  where  they  will  be  competent  to  choose 
suitable  leaders  in  every  department  of  human  life,  and  to  decide 
whether  their  leadership  is  a  success.  So  far  in  the  highest 
realm  of  public  life,  the  election  of  the  chief  executive  of  the 
nation,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American  people 
has  no  especial  need  to  be  ashamed  of  its  doings  in  comparsion 
with  the  working  of  the  great  European  methods  of  providing 
nations  with  their  supreme  rulers.  We  can  throw  open  all  the 
doors  and  windows  from  attic  to  cellar  of  our  modest  old  White 
House  at  Washington  during  the  past  hundred  years  of  Ameri- 
ican  history,  and  from  George  Washington  to  Wm.  McKinley  in- 
vite comparison  in  the  character,  the  ability,  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  our  presidents  and  their  families,  with  the 
corresponding  class  of  Kings  and  Emperors  of  any  or  every  na- 
tion in  Christendom.  Universal  Education  is  the  great  national 
dynamo  by  which  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of 
American  republican  society  is  kept  in  motion.  It  is  the  big  na- 
tional "  lift,  "  placed  under  the  "  mud  sills  "  of  American  society, 
"never  hasting,  "  "never  resting,"  "  growing  while  men  sleep," 
mightiest  of  all  forces  in  peace  and  war,  like  the  awful  going  on 
of  nature,  ever  lifting  the  ground-  floor  of  American  society  near 
er  the  light  and  glory  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

The  notion  of  any  present  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  American  workingman  of  to-day,  especially  as  he  is  found 
among  the  8,000.000  of  the  freedmen  of  i865,in  the  sixteen  states 
of  the  South,  without  an  uplift  from  the  foundations  through  the 
agency  of  Universal  Education,  is  a  mischievous  delusion.  The 
"burning  question"  today  is  not,  how  fifty  per  cent  of  its  entire 
body  above  ten  years  of  age;  one-third  the  population  of  all 
these  states;  came  into  this  condition  of  illiteracy,  or  who  is  more 
justly  responsible  for  its  continuation.  The  question  of  to-day 
is: — how  shall  these  people  be  lifted  out  of  it?  The  cause  of 
the  existence  of  the  paralysis  that  still,  like  a  benumbing  fate, 
broods  over  entire  regions  of  this  fair  Southland,  is  the  lack  of 
general  intelligence  and  mental  training;  of  moral  reliability  in 
the  fundamental  relations  of  civilized  life,  and  of  the  skill  in 
every  department  of  labor;  which  still  prevents  the  large  majori- 
ty of  these  people  from  aspiring  to  anything  essentially  better 
than  their  present  state,  and  makes  them  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  present  opportunities  to  work  in  the  superior 
methods  now  required;  the  lack  of  the  honesty,  energy  and  pa- 
tience essential  to  success  anywhere;  the  lack  of  that  practical. 
sense  which  lifts  them  above  the  childish  haibit  of  spending  mon- 
ey on  childish  things  instead  of  saving  on  the  lower  to  invest  on 


the  higher  side  of  life.  "To  expect  that  any  people  whatsoever 
can  be  lifted  above  such  a  condition  of  poverty,  shiftlessnessand 
general  inefficiency  by  any  brilliant  stroke  of  statemansship,  or 
any  clever  device  of  calling  old  things  by  new  names,  is  sim- 
ply to  invoke  the  impossible.  And  to  expect  that  eight  million 
American  citizens  of  any  race  or  class  can  perpetually  be  held 
in  this  condition  with  safety  to  the  states  where  they  live  or  to 
the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  vital  pan,  is  the  wildest  conceit 
of  the  most  visionary  political  adventurer. 

The  nation,  the  state,  the  neighborhood  can  await-  patiently 
for  the  slow-moving  agency  of  Universal  Education  to  do  itspro- 
per  work,  can  bear  with  occasional  reactions  and  survive  many 
dsastrous  revulsions  of  public  opinion;  as  long  as  its  face  is 
turned  toward  the  rising  sun  and  the  grand  good  work  of  tduca- 
ing  the  children  really  goes  on.  But  to  turn  the  back  on  all  this  and 
fall  behind  upon  any  scheme  of  new  or  old  "fooling"  with  young 
America  is  simply  a  waste  of  human  effort  at  the  peril  of  the 
wreck  of  national  life.  The  mournful  spectacle  of  one  of  the 
greatest  empires  and  most  gifted  peoples  in  history,  in  five  hun- 
dred years  reduced  to  a  defunct  kingdom,  sixty  eight  per  cent, 
of  its  people  unable  to  read,  battling  witn  reckless  disregard  for 
its  last  group  of  colonial  possessions  which  it  is  unable  to 
govern,  calling  aloud  in  its  agony  to  the  nations  for  aid  while- 
inviting  anarchy  at  home,  an  object  lesson  to  be  studied  by 
every  man  who  deserves  the  lofty  position  of  American  citizen- 
ship, may  well  awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  only  through  I  niver- 
sal  Education  can  even  this  mighty  American  republic  or  any 
class  of  its  citizens  be  held  up  to  its  present  estate.  "Educate 
the  children,"  said  Thomas  Jefferson.  "Then  the  coming  gene- 
ration will  be  wiser  than  we,  and  many  things  impossible  to  us 
will  be  easy  to  them."  It  was  this  conviction  that  impelled  the 
superior  people  of  these  sixteen  southren  states,  thirty  years 
ago,  to  the  great  movement  for  the  enlisting  of  their  whole  peo- 
ple into  a  grand  army  of  industry  through  the  establishment  of 
the  American  system  of  the  Universal  Education  of  all  classes 
and  races  in  every  state.  1  he  world  has  never  witnessed  such 
a  spectacle  as  this  inspiration  of  the  superior  Southern  people  at 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  to  set  up.  as  the  supreme  motive  power 
in  the  future  lite  of  their  states,  the  entire  system  of  education 
developed  by  the  genius  of  the  American  people  during  the  past 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  their  colonial  and  national  exis- 
tence. 

It  was  not  from  any  sentimental  or  merely  literary  interest 
in  good  learning;  from  no  laudable  desire   to   imitate    other   na- 
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tions,  or  to  become  the  rival  of  other  states;  or  through  compul- 
sion from  without;  that  these  sixteen  southern  commonwealths 
in  rapid  succession  established  the  people's  common  school  all 
the  way  up  from  the  plantation  primary  to  the  State  University 
for  both  races  and  all  classes;  and  have  stood  by  it  through  these 
troubled  thirty  five  years,  from  the  almost  absolute  financial 
prostration  of  1865  to  the  more  hopeful  industrial  promise  of 
1898.  It  has  been  from  the  profound  conviction  that,  without 
this  fundamental  work  among  the  less-favored  class,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  the  development  of  that  intelligent  and  skilled 
industry  which  could  master  the  magnificent  heritage  cotnmit- 
ed  to  the  charge  of  their  twenty  millions  of  people.  And  while 
the  nation  and  other  states  and  good  friends  from  abroad  have 
co-operated  in  this  great  enterprise,  the  heaviest  burden  has 
been  honestly  and  bravely  shouldered  at  home.  It  has  been 
understood  chat  no  people  can  be  permanently  educated  except 
by  itself.  The  S500.000.000  expended  for  the  schooling  of  the 
four  million  of  southern  children  and  youth  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  the  future  power 
and  glory  of  these  commonwealths  in  the  years  to  come.  It  only 
needs  that  the  friends  of  the  people's  school  shall  hold  out;  that 
the  demands  of  every  new  year  with  its  increasing  number  of 
school  children  and  the  heavier  burden  of  the  support  of  a  con- 
tinually improving  system  of  Universal  Education  be  cheerfully 
and  wisely  met;  to  realize  the  fullfilment  of  any  rational  pro- 
phecy of  the  future. 

And  it  is  a  reason  for  hope,  even  for  great  expectation,  that 
this  movement  of  Universal  Education  has  been  so  largely  on 
the  lines  of  the  reform  methods  of  organizing,  governing  and 
instructing  the  schools  of  every  description.  It  would  have  been 
as  impossible  to  educate  the  four  millions  of  southern  children 
and  ycuth  by  ihe  old  time  methods  of  school  keeping,  as  to 
plant  and  gather  the  crops  of  North  Carolina,  this  year,  after  the 
style  of  the  grandfathers.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of 
visitation  among  the  normal  schools  and  the  teachers  of  eight 
southern  states.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  situation  is 
the  steady  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  in  all  classes  of 
southern  schools.  Everywhere  I  find  these  faithful  men  and  de- 
voted women  who  constitute  the  superior  class  of  the  profession 
straining  every  point  to  become  more  worthy  of  their  high  call- 
ing; often  spending  their  vacation  months  in  laborious  studies; 
investing  their  hard  earned  money  for  self  improvement;  work- 
ing as  never  before  to  awaken  every  class  of  men  and  women  to 
the  conviction  that  the  supreme  inteiest  of  the  hour  is  the  uplift 


of  these  states  by  the  improved  instruction  and  training  of  their 
youth. 

Now  the  foremost  duty  of  the  colored  American  citizen  in 
every  southern  commonwealth  is  to  see  that  his  side  or  this 
great  seedfield  is  not  neglected  in  the  furnishing  of  this  great 
American  chance  to  the  children  and  youth.  The  one  thing  to 
teach  in  the  schools  and  the  churches  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
heritage  of  free  labor  which  came  to  the  race  as  the  chief  bequest 
of  the  great  civil  war.  Without  the  true  understanding  and  use 
of  this  supreme  o]  portunity  by  every  young  man  and  woman, 
even  freedom  itself  will  be  a  useless  and  empty  gift  and  the 
precious  gift  of  complete  American  citizenship  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

The  worst  blight  that  can  fall  on  your  children  is  the  old- 
world  and  old-time  pagan  notion  that  labor  is  a  curse  of  God; 
that  common  work  is  a  hardship,  and  even  if  a  duty,  something 
to  be  gotten  rid  of:  that  the  higher  education  is  a  short  cut  out 
of  it:  and  the  ideal  condition  is  a  life  of  cultivated  laziness.  The 
price  of  all  enduring  success  is  intelligent  and  presistent  labor. 
Without  it  no  people  ever  came  to  anything  great  or  good.  The 
grandest  nations  have  risen  to  their  greatness  and  glory  by  the 
tremendous  energy  and  patient  toil  of  their  people  through 
long  centuries.  Every  structure  of  culture  and  mental  superi- 
ority is  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  an  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive people.  Education  is  the  way  of  learning  to  do  better 
work,  in  shorter  time,  by  more  effective  methods;  so  that  the 
working  man  in  every  realm  of  effort  can  have  more  leisure 
for  the  upper  side  of  life,  to  build  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  society,  the  state  after  the  style  of  a  Christian  civiliza 
tion.  Every  class  of  the  American  people  will  be  exalted  to  a 
higher  position  in  proportion  as  it  has  learned  through  educa- 
tion to  do  its  work  better,  more  rapidlj>\  more  honestly;  to  put 
the  brain,  the  conscience,  the  entire  manhood  and  womanhood 
into  the  very  finger  ends  of  its  two  hands. 

No  people  in  history  has  been  more  favored  by  providence 
than  the  eight  millions  of  colored  citizens  in  the  southern  states. 
In  less  than  three  hundred  years  from  a  race  of  pagan  savages 
and  slaves  at  home,  it  has  been  lifted  upward  to  its  present  lofty 
position  of  complete  American  sovereign  citizenship.  No  peo- 
ple in  Christendom  has  achieved  a  progress  so  substantial  in  a 
time  so  short.  Now  the  question  is;  will  you,  will  your  people 
under  your  leadership,  hearken  to  the  loud  call  to  a  higher  man- 
hood and  womanhood  which  will  fit  you  to  understand  and  use 
the  good  providence  that  "thus  far  has  led  you  on?" 


The  first  step  in  this  experiment  for  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion for  the  eight  million  of  our  colored  American  citizens  is  the 
improvement  of  the  people's  common  schools.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  colored  people  of  these  states  are  summoned  to  put  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  see  that  their  children  are  given 
the  opportunity  of  good  elementary  schooling  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year,  by  teachers  competent  in  learning,  reliable 
in  character,  fit  to  be  not  only  the  guides  of  the  children  but  the 
helpers  of  the  people  who  make  up  their  constituency.  I  am 
aware  of  the  numerous  difficulties  that  beset  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  vast  open  country,  where  the  majority  of  the  most 
destitute  population  are  living.  But  the  time  has  come  to  say, that 
when  neither  increasing  aid  can  be  expected  from  friends 
abroad,  ncr  from  immediate  friendly  legislation  at  home,  this 
people  holds  in  its  hands,  at  least  in  moderate  measure,  the 
means  to  do  this  work  themselves. 

I  have  spent  the  last  eighteen  years  largely  in  annual  jour- 
neyings  through  every  southern  state,  and  in  some  ways  know- 
them  all  as  well  as  my  own  state,  Massachusetts.  I  have  kept 
my  eye  on  this  great  enterprise  of  educating  the  two  and  one- 
half  millions  ot  colored  school  children,  which  began  at  the  open- 
ing and  was  adopted  by  the  South  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
I  have  no  question  that  the  colored  people  of  these  states,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  communities,  are  able,  at  least  to 
make  an  effort  to  lift  their  schools  in  the  open  country  where 
the  greatest  need  exists,  up  to  a  term  of  six  months  of  the  year, 
taught  by  competent  and  morally  reliable  instructors,  and  to 
make  the  common  school  the  mission  centre  of  the  best  life  of 
every  community, 

Of  course  this  means  that  the  colored  people  shall  learn  to  do 
what  every  American  community  which  has  built  up  a  valuable 
system  of  public  instruction  has  done;  give  their  mind  and 
heart  to  its  success:  save  their  money  from  useless  and  childish 
expenditure  for  personal  gratification  to  put  into  it;  insist  that 
their  teachers  shall  be  men  and  women  of  suitable  intelligence, 
natural  ability  and  character  to  make  it  a  real  and  not  a  sham 
school;  and  "stick  to  it"  until  the  better  times  when  the  legis- 
latvie  chairs  can  be  filled  with  men  who  realize  the  peril  of  il- 
literacy and  enact  laws  that  will  enable  the  people  to  help 
themselves  for  its  cure. 

I  recently  visited  an  important  village  in  one  of  the  educa- 
tional centers  of  a  Southern  state  in  which  there  were  two  great 
schools  for  white  pupils,  largely  supported  by  the  aid  of  the 
commonwealth  and  local  taxation.     The    one    large    school   for 
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the  colored  children  and  youth  was  under  the  management  of  a 
young  man  of  superior  education,  the  graduate  of  a  well-known 
collegiate  seminary,  assisted  by  a  group  of  intelligent  young 
women.  The  building  itself,  the  gift  of  some  benevolent  asso- 
ciation, was  perhaps  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  district.  But 
the  principal  was  hard  at  work  to  persuade  the  colored  people, 
to  reseat  the  school  rooms  in  a  comfortable  and  wholesome  man- 
ner; he  appeared  to  think  with  no  very  great  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. Meanwhile  a  few  dozen  of  the  leading  men  of  the  com- 
munity had  built  a  secret  society  hall,  probably  at  a  larger  cost 
than  the  school-house,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  1  spent  in  town 
was  given  to  a  grand  parade  of  the  order  with  a  religious  ser- 
vice in  the  largest  church  in  the  place.  The  expense  of  this 
public  demonstration  would  have  probably  reseated  the  school 
house,  and  the  money  spent  by  these  fifty  men  for  their  own 
personal  enjoyment  and  edification,  in  a  few  years  would  have 
put  the  colored  common  schools  of  that  town  in  a  good  condition 
to  offer  certainly  a  good  elementary  education  to  all  and  per- 
haps a  superior  grade  for  the  few  who  would  really  be  benfited 
by  receiving  it. 

Now  this  case  is  one  of  numbers  of  the  same  character  that 
I  am  constantly  observing  and  it  emphasizes  the  point  I  make. 
It  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  white  as  the  colored  people,  but 
more  important  to  the  colored  because  of  their  comparatively 
small  means  of  contributing  for  the  improvement  of  their  own 
schools.  If  the  more  favored  class  of  these  eight  millions  of 
colored  citizens  indulge  themselves  in  what,  under  other  circum- 
stances might  be  at  least  the  harmless  luxuries  of  civilization, 
at  the  expense  of  the  continued  illiteracy  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  own  people;  and  if  their  clergy  too  often  permit  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  this  display  of  self  indalgent 
superiority;  and  if  the  people's  common  school  at  the  base  of 
society  is  left  to  starve  in  a  shabby  school-house,  too  often  un- 
der incompetent  and  sometimes  immoral  teachers,  and  the 
ablest  young  people,  educated  by  student  aid  from  the  churches 
and  Sunday  schools  of  the  North,  so  often  are  unwilling  to  go 
down  to  the  people  to  advise  and  labor  for  the  improvement  of 
the  common  means  of  instruction,  but  attempt  to  establish  little 
select  schools  lor  the  few  who  can  pay  tuition,  really  depending 
on  a  yearly  contribution  from  abroad  for  their  permanent  sup- 
port; then  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  will 
continue. 

Horace  Mann  used  to  say    that   almost   every   distinguished 
public  man  in  New  England,  fifty  years  ago,  from    Daniel   Web- 


ster  down,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  had  been  a  teacher. 
Daniel  Webster  himself  said  —"If  I  had  as  many  boys  as 
old  King  Priam.  I  would  send  them  all  to  a  country  district 
school."  In  this  way  the  entire  class  of  public  men  of  every  pro- 
fession, with  some  exceptions  in  the  clergy,  came  forward,  six- 
ty years  ago.  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  educational  revival 
led  by  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard  and  other  noted  educators. 
to  their  support. 

The  educational  public  of  the  eight  millions  of  our  colored 
American  people  may  well  take  this  example  to  heart.  The  first 
duty  of  the  hour  for  every  young  man  and  woman  who  has  been 
able. by  assistance  received  from  friends  at  home  or  abroad, to  be 
qualified  for  any  position  of  influence  among  his  own  people,  is 
not  to  turn  his  back  on  home,  however  great  its  discourage- 
ments, but  to  go  back  and  give  what  money  never  can  be- 
stow, himself,  wherever  he  can  do  the  most  good,  and  especially 
where  he  can  persuade  the  mass  in  every  community  to  rise 
above  that  habit  of  dependence  which  is  the  most  hopeless  form 
of  slavery,  and  learn  the  great  lesson  of  giving  and  doing  its  ut- 
termost for  the  training  of  their  children.  Thus  may  they  hope 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  which  will  certainly  in- 
crease with  the  years,  as  they  come  to  realize  the  tremendous 
meaning  of  the  American  sovereign  citizenship,  purchased  for 
them  at  the  cost  of  the  earnings  of  a  whole  generation,  the 
blood  of  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  bravest  and  best  Ameri- 
can young  men,  and  the  unnameable  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of 
millions  of  others,  crowned  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  great 
President  whose  name  will  stand  in  history  with  Washington  as 
the  father  of  his  people. 

The  scripture  just  now  for  the  more  favored  youth  of  this 
race  to  study  is  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew.  Every  word  of  that  solemn  charge  given  by  the  Mas- 
ter to  the  first  twelve  disciples  should  be  engraven  on  the  heart 
of  every  young  man  and  women  who,  by  the  providence  of  God 
and  the  labors  and  gifts  of  devoted  men  and  woman,  has  been 
lifted  above  the  mass  of  his  fellows.  "Freely  ye  have  received. 
Freely  give." 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  nation  by  its  generous  ap- 
propriation of  public  lands  and  monies,  and  the  benevolent  peo- 
ple of  the  North  and  the  South  by  their  contributions  of  perhaps 
fifty-millions  of  dollars,  with  the  later  action  of  all  the  states 
of  the  South,  have  built  up  a  valuable  group  of  institutions  for 
the  superior  education  of  colored  youth.  Every  one  of  these, 
whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  its  managers  concerning  higher 
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education;  is  now  called  upon  by  the  united  voice  of  the    Amer- 
ican people  to  support  a  department  of  some  kind  for  the  training 
at    least    of    the    class    of    its     students     who     are     preparing 
for    the    work   of   instruction,   in  the  elements  of  Industrial    Ed- 
ucation.    Indeed,  to-day,  the  provision  for  this   sort  of  teaching 
and  training  is  perhaps  more  largely  offered  to  the  colored   than 
the  white  youth  of  the  South.     The  states  of  the    south   should 
respond  to  this  call  and  show  their  appreciation    of    these   bene- 
ficient  donations  by  refusing  to  give  a  certificate  as   a   common 
school  teacher  to  any  graduate  from  these  great    schools   who 
has  not  taken  a  course  in  some  department  of  industrial   educa- 
tion, either  man  or  woman.     The  time  has  come  when  a  consid- 
erable class  of  students  who  frequent  these  great  schools,  large- 
ly supported  by  student  aid.  but  refusing  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  most  important  work  demanded  for  the  southern  colored 
people  and  contemptuous  <>f   the    suggestion   that  they   are   ex- 
pected to  work  for  their  own  race,  should  be   notified  that  here 
after  their  leading  study  should  be  the  art  of  "paddling  their  own 
canoe." 

The  point  where  this  bottom  necessity  of  the  colored  race, the 
uplift  of  the  working  man  and  woman  by  the  lever  of  Industrial 
Education  joins  itself  to  the  people,  is  the  teacher  in  the  country 
district  and  village  school.     These  teachers  have  now  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  valuable  service  to  cneir  own  people   in  their 
own  states  and  the  nation  of  any  body  of  youth  in  the   republic. 
They  are  called  to  wake  the  eight  millions  of  their  race,  a  nation 
within  a   nation,  twice    as  large  as   the  entire  population  of   the 
United  States  under  the  presidency  of  Washington,  to  the  imper- 
ative necessity  of  building  up  their  own  common  school  in  every 
way  possible.       And  especially  should  they  warn  them  to  ground 
their  children  in  a  radical  respect  for  labor,    a  willingness  to  be 
instructed  in  the  improved  methods  of  work,    and  a   determina- 
tion to  strike  out  for  success  in  life  in  the  true  American  way  by 
self  support, honorable  independence, and  a  style  of  living  worthy 
an  American  citizen.     No  class  of   people,    not   even   the  clergy, 
have  this  opportunity    as   missionaries   of   the    higher   Christian 
civilization  to  this  constituency.       For  this  constituency  is  their 
whole  people,  all  the  parents,  ail  the  children  of    both  sexes,    in 
every  school  district  in    sixteen   great  commonwealths.       It  only 
needs  that  these  teachers  should  be  inspired  with  the  idea  of  the 
industrial,  social  and  public  influence  oi  this  constituency  to  pre- 
dict any  degree  of  success. 

Although  it   is   not   possible  to  make  a    country    district  or 
village  school  a  proper  industrial  seminary  in  the  technical  sense 
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yet  much  is  practicable,  if  the  teachers  are  measureably   qualifi- 
ed for  the  work  and  believe  with  the  heart  in  its  importance. 

Such  a  teacher,  man  or  woman,  has  the  great  advantage  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  country  as  the  representative  both  of  the  state  and 
a  good  education.  And  with  the  personal  ability  and  worth  that 
any  competent  teacher  should  possess  this  position  can  be  sustain- 
ed. By  teaching  according  to  the  natural  methods  of  instruction, 
he  will  lay  the  foundation  of  Industrial  Education,  as  every  child 
in  this  way  will  be  trained  to  use  all  his  faculties  in  becoming  a 
self-dependent  investigator  for  knowledge.  By  the  organization 
and  government  of  his  school,  he  can  aid  his  little  ones  to 
become  a  self-controled  and  self-governed  body  of  prospective 
sovereign  citizens  of  their  public.  By  teaching  them  how  to 
live  and  work,  together  he  lays  the  foundations  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  home,  industrial  and  civil  life.  And  all  the  time  he 
can  make  his  school  more  than  an  "  Arabian  ^nights  en- 
tertainment "  by  telling  true  stories  of  the  noblest  Ameri- 
cans who  have  risen  by  their  own  efforts  to  the  highest 
estate.  He  can  show  that  the  nation  has  been  and  always 
will  be  governed  by  its  true  workingmen;  the  working  men 
who  do  not  spend  their  time  in  abusing  the  rich,  powerful  and 
educated  class,  but  in  becoming  what  the  best  sort  of  good 
men  and  women  should  be.  The  well-told  story  of  George  Wash- 
ington,Abraham  Lincoln, Horace  Greely, James  A.  Garfield.  Fred- 
rick Douglas,  and  of  multitudes  of  the  same  sort,  will  make  any 
lazy  boy  ashamed  and  awaken  the  most  trifling  girl  from  her 
little  conceit  of  selfishness.  He  can  organize  his  school  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  school  house,  in  which 
every  boy  and  girl  shall  have  something  to  do  in  making  it  a 
convenient  and  pleasant  home  for  their  summer  and  winter  resi- 
dence. Instead  of  a  gang  of  destroyers,  wrecking  the  building, 
whittling  the  benches  to  pieces, defacing  the  walls  and  outhouses 
by  vulgar  and  obscene  demonstrations, he  will  educate  his  school 
into  a  group  of  creators. every  child  in  its  own  best  way  co  opera- 
ting to  dress  and  keep  this  little  garden  of  knowledge  entrusted 
to  their  care. 

If  a  young  woman,  the  teacher  will  not  become  the  servant  or 
slave  of  a  ciowd  of  impudent  and  exacting  children.  She  will 
teach  them  to  render  her  proper  respect  as  the  representative  of 
the  state  and  relieve  her  of  all  the  duties  of  the  school  room  that 
interfere  with  her  proper  work.  She  can  interest  the  child  in 
nature  study,  and  thus  not  only  give  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  which  it  lives,  but   also   develop  a   mental   habit  of  acquiring 
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knowledge  by  which  ail  that  is  known  may  be  assimilated  and  be- 
come a  positive  addition  to  mental  power. 

She  will  find  it  the  most  attractive  studv  to  train  her  little 
community  into  the  art  of  using  their  hands  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  variety  of  things  convenient  and  beautiful  (or  home  and 
school-room  use.  All  the  simple  apparatus  necessary  for  the  il- 
lustration of  elementary  nature-study  can  be  made  by  the  school 
children  under  her  direction.  She  will  encourage  the  children  to 
consider  their  parents  and  give  them  all  the  aid  possible  in  their 
hours  out  of  school. and  instruct  the  pupils  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
which  they  can  improve  the  state  of  affairs  in  their  own  homes, 
especially  by  taking  the  care  of  little  children.  If  a  group  of  them 
are  detained  at  a  noon  recess  in  the  school  house,  she  can  utilize 
her  knowledge  of  good  housekeeping  and  set  a  dinner  table  that 
will  bring  a  guest  every  day  to  share  the  noonday  meal. 

In  this  way  the  teachers  can  wake  up  all  the  superior  indus- 
trial skill  and  spirit  of  a  community  to  the  aid  of  her  own  work. 
The  mechanic,  the  gardener,  the  storekeeper,  the  clever  man  of 
all  work,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  come  in  and  help  in  any  line 
where  she  is  not  an  expert.  In  this  way  she  will  do  the  best  thing 
possible;  make  the  district  schoolhouse  the  center  of  the  better 
life  of  the  district.  She  will  bring  the  people  together  for  occa- 
sional conferences  on  important  matters  of  living;  utilize  the 
best  women  to  aid  the  young  people;bring  the  more  experienced 
to  help,  and  made  the  entire  school  the  agency  of  a  Christian 
civilization.         , 

There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  people 
of  such  a  district,  to  extend  the  school- term  by  the  personal 
contribution  of  each  to  keep  such  a  friend  of  the  children  with 
them  as  lougas  possible  ;to  improve  the  school  house, and  to  make 
in  their  own  district  a  model  school.  A  village  or  a  county  once 
embarked  on  this  experiment  of  self-help  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  finding  friends  elsewhere  who  will  gladly  give  fifty  dollars  to 
obtain  an  extra  twomonths  school  for  twenty  children  rather  than 
give  it  to  one  boy  or  girl  to  study  away  from  home  in  a  college. 
There  may  be  a  boy  in  the  school  or  the  district  who  displays  a 
talent  for  excellence  in  some  line  of  work  or  study,  or  a  girl  who 
could  succeed  in  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  ways  by  which  an 
American  young  woman  can  earn  a  support.  The  teacher  will 
find  a  way  of  soliciting  the  means  to  do  what  such  a  student  can 
not  do  for  himself,  without  creating  that  sense  of  dependence 
which  is  the  death  of  all  genuine  wianhood. 

Why  should  not  these  teachers,  so  many  of  whom  are  educa- 
ted by  the  county  or  the  state  and  often  by  the  charity  of  friends 
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from  abroad,  in  their  turn  give  back  to  their  own  people  what 
they  have  thus  received  ?     The    colored   youth   in  these  schools 
should  understand  that  the  churches  and  Sunday   schools   and 
benevolent  people  of  the  North  do  not  give   them   the  means   of 
schooling  to  enable   them   to  start   in    a   profession,  or  use  their 
education  exclusively    for  their  own  culture:  but  that  they  may 
go  down  to  their  own  people  and  give  themselves  to  the  noble  and 
exalting  work  of  leading  them  up  from  the  terrible  illiteracy  and 
degradation  in  which  they  now  abide.     It  may  be  a   good    thing 
in  a  special  case  to  establish  a  new  private,  even  denominational 
school  and.  in  case  of  extreme  need,  obtain  aid  from  abroad.    But 
it  is  very  a  bad  habit  for  the  graduates  of  these  great  schools  to 
fall  into.     Their  place  is  with  the    people  in    their  own  common 
schools,  to  build  them  up  by  home  effort  and  to  be  to  the  whole 
community  a   representative  of  the  American  idea  of   self-help. 
Here  is  the  open  door  to  the  inauguration  of  the  beneficent 
movement  of  Industrial  Education  among  the  people  who   need 
it  most.     It   is  the    only   practical  way.     The    school  of   higher 
grade  for  colored  youth  that  ignores  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  most 
vital  interest  of  the  people.     The  way  to  raise  great    trees,   mas- 
sive live  oaks,  superb  elms,  lofty  pines,  is  not  to   concentrate  the 
fertility  of  a  whole  plantation  on  one  garden-plot,  surrounded  by 
a  wilderness,  but  to  cultivate  the  entire  farm  to  a  point  where  all 
good  and  beautiful  products  appear. each  in  its  place.  Such  a  peo- 
ple as  the  eight   millions  of  the  Ameiican   colored   race  can   be 
made  by  a  generation  of  effort  like  this  I  have  described. and  can 
be  trusted  to  produce  its  own  superior  class  in  every  department 
of  life;   the  men  and  women  who  rise    from   the  ranks   to    every 
grade  of  superiority.     So  was  the  great  teacher  born  in  a  manger, 
a  carpenter's  son,  a  model  youth  in  far  off  Palestine, raised  up  by 
God  not  only  as  the  Saviour  of  souls,  but  the  leader  of  the  higher 
civilization  of  the  world. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  colored  people  "hrough  the  entire 
Southland  awake  from  the  delusion  that  thi^  movement  for  In- 
dustrial Education  is  only  the  fad  of  a  few  visionary  educators 
or  a  way  for  supplying  the  country  with  mechanics  and  opera- 
tives and  teaching  girls  to  sew  and  cook.  All  this  is  included. 
But  the  American  people  have  in  mind  an  end  far  broader  and 
results  more  comprehensive  than  this  This  movement  is  noth- 
ing less  than  an  effort  by  the  upper  side  of  American  society  to 
lift  up  the  lower  estate  of  humanity  in  every  rac^  and  condition. 
It  does  it,  first, by  a  reform  in  general  education  that  will  stir  the 
mind, awaken  the  moral  sense  and  stimulate  the  executive  ability 
of  the  masses.     In  this  way  it  works  reform  in  all  the  methods  of 
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labor  which  will  elevate  our  common  life  everywhere  above  a 
menial  condition  and,  at  once,  make  the  every-day  work  of  the 
world  honorable  by  making  it  the  expression  of  all  the  higher 
feelings  of  our  human  nature. 

The  American  people  mean  by  this  movement  of  Industrial 
Education  three  things,  equally  essential  to  civilization,  and  all 
characterized  by  radical  and  far-reaching  improvements  in  the 
life  of  mankind. 

First,  the  American  people  mean  by  Industrial  Education 
that  the  masses  of  American  children  and  youth  shall  be  educat- 
ted  into  intelligent  working  men  and  women  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  while  the  superior  minds  shall  be  given  the 
advanced  training  which  will  fit  them  for  leadership  of  the  grand 
army  of  labor. 

While-  there  should  be  no  unreasonable  resistance  to  the  high- 
er education  of  the  colored  youth  who  are  its  proper  subjects, 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  concentrate  all  the  forces 
of  school,  church  and  home  on  the  rescue  of  the  vast  multitude 
of  this  people  from  its  deplorable  condition  of  mental,  moral  and 
industrial  destitution. 

No  sensible  educator  believes  that  the  masses  of  any  people 
can  be  trained  to  industrial  leadership.  But  it  is  possible,  by  a 
system  of  Universal  Education,  combined  with  industrial  train- 
ing, to  bring  the  majority  of  any  people  up  to  a  state  where  they 
not  only  can  do  one  thing  with  success,  but  have  also  the  power 
to  diversify  their  work.  Thus  only  can  they  be  relieved  from  the 
pitiable  condition  of  several  millions  of  our  working  folks,  who 
can  do  but  one  little  thing  and  that  without  skill,  while  the  de- 
cline of  that  industry  throws  them  helpless  upon  public  or  pri- 
vate charity. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  country  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  large- 
ly owing  to  the  superior  general  intelligence  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  whether  of  native  or  European  descent. 
The  civil  war  was  in  itself  a  mighty  school,  which,  in  1865,  grad- 
uated three  million  young  men.  each  in  his  own  way  a  "  man  of 
all  work,"  with  a  mind  made  up  to  enlist  for  the  good  fight  in 
which  the  prize  would  be  his  own  success  in  obtaining  an  honora- 
ble position  in  life.  And  what  a  marvelous  development  of  va- 
ried and  versatile  industry  has  come  forth  during  the  past  gen- 
eration from  that  grand  army  of  soldiers  of  all  work. 

indeed,  this  remarkable  spectacle  of   the    power  of   the  in- 
telligent  American  workingman  to  adjust  himself  to  new  emer- 


gencies  has  ahvay  been  one  of  the   most   powerful   elements   in 
the  development  of  the  country. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  I  left  the  city  of  Albany.  New  York, 
which. up  to  that  day, remained  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and 
industrially  unprogressive  of  our  American  state  capitals.  At 
that  date  its  face  was  set  against  any  considerable  development 
of  manufacturing  industry  which  would  mar  the  glory  of  its  po- 
litical and  social  distinction.  On  the  opposite  shore,  five  miles 
above  on  the  Hudson  river,  had  come  up  the  rival  city  of  Troy: 
largely  built  by  this  manufacturing  interest  represented  by 
people  from  northern  New  York  and  New  England,  as  a  sort  of 
protest  to  its  high-stepping  neighbor  across  the  way.  Its  lead- 
ing industry  then  was  in  iron,  and  it  was  largely  occupied  in 
making  the  iron  stoves  in  which  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
were  burning  up  their  forests  to  warm  their  houses. 

About  the  year  1862  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  western 
brethren  could  make  their  own  stoves  to  better  advantage  than 
the  Trojan  manufacturers,  and  they  began  to  transfer  their  capi- 
tal, retire  from  the  business  and  sometimes  to  "  fail."  Then  a 
great  fire  broke  out  and  burned  a  huge  black  hole  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city;  whereupon  their  neighbors  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  capital  nodded  their  heads  to  each  other  and  said;  "we 
told  you  so." 

But  after  some  ten  years  I  made  a  return  visit  to  the  two 
cities.  I  found  Troy  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  people,  absolutely 
humming  with  a  new  industry.  It  had  invented  the  Troy  laun- 
dry, and  every  young  gentlman  of  the  "  smart  set''  in  Boston  and 
New  York  was  "expressing"  his  linen  to  Troy  to  be  washed  and 
ironed  by  ste;un.  To  day  you  can  not  walk  many  blocks  in  any 
American  city  without  coming  feci  t<  face  with  the  huge  sign, 
"Troy  steam  Laundry.  "  Out  of  that  had  grown  up  a  great  in- 
terest in  making  the  articles  to  be  washed  and  ironed.  So  when 
the  Wilson  Tariff  bill,  a  few  yearssir.ee,  went  up  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States;  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Free  Trade  idea 
in  the  past  half  century;  it  met  Democratic  Senator  Murphy  of 
Troy  saying;  'The  cuffs  and  collars  of  Troy  now  make  the  'con- 
dition'and  your  Tariff  bill  is  only  the  "  theory."  So  the  "theory  " 
gave  way  to  the  cuffs  and  collars  of  Troy;  whereupon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  refused,  in  strong  language,  to 
sign  the  new  bill,  which  became  a  law  over  his  head.  An  intel- 
ligent workingman  or  woman  who  can  turn  a  hand  to  a  new 
industry  when  an  old  industry  fails  is  the  one  fixed  "condition' 
of  success  in  every  American  community. 

Here  also  is  the  relief  for  what  some  of  our  economists   declare 


the  peril  of  labor-saving  machinery.  They  claim  it  changes  the 
old-time  American  man  of-all-work  to  a  stolid  operative,  a  mere 
annex  to  one  function  of  a  labor-saving  machine.  But.  m  the 
other  hand,  labor-saving  machinery  open's  the  eyes  of  the  work- 
ingman  to  a  new  condition  of  industrial  affairs  and  tempts  him 
to  wake  up.  An  ignorant  workman  can  be  trained  to  such  a  fate, 
or  a  generation  of  poor  women  or  little  children  can  for  a  time 
be  used  to  wear  out  their  lives  as  an  appendage  to  a  spindle.  But 
the  intelligent  workman  meets  the  power  of  nature  half  way. 
He  studies  his  machine  while  he  works,  meditating  on  someway 
of  improving  it,  harnessing  hisbrain  to  his  hand  and  his  machine 
to  make  it  even  more  effective,  Many  of  the  most  important 
improvements  in  labor-saving  machinery  are  made  by  people 
who  began  life  as  operatives  or  workmen.  The  mechanics  ot 
the  Springfield  Armory  saved  the  Union  by  giving  to  the  army 
the  new  Springfield  musket.  The  railroad  system  of  the  repub- 
lic has  been  largely  developed  by  the  engineers,  conductors,  fire- 
men and  workmen  in  its  sooty  and  noisy  shops  all  over  the  Un- 
ion. The  real  superiority  in  any  center  of  American  industry  is 
the  general  intelligence  and  character  of  its  operative  and  work- 
ing class,  which  can  turn  its  hand  to  learn  and  do  a  new  and 
better  thing  as  fast  as  the  old  thing  passes  away.  It  was  good 
advice  of  the  great  tent-maker,  Paul  the  apostle;  "But  off  the  old 
man,  "  with  all  his  igorance  and  barbarism  and  childishness 
"  and  put  on  the  new  man,  day  by  day." 

I  was  standing,  one  hot  afternoon,  thirty  years  ago.  under 
the  awning  in  front  of  a  drug  store  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The  proprietor,  a  good  specimen  af  the  average  Englishman  of 
his  day,  called  my  attention  to  fifty  Irishmen  who  were  sweep- 
ing the  street  opposite  the  store,  in  the  slow,  stolid  way  in  which 
that  work  would  be  done  by  that  sort  of  people  in  the  years  be- 
fore our  great  national  flood.  My  friend  broke  out:  "This  city 
is  sending  the  children  of  these  men  to  school  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. When  they  come  out,  will  one  of  them  ever  be  willing 
to  sweep  this  street,  like  his  father?  Where  shall  we  find  the 
people  to  do  this  common  work  of  life  when  we  have  educated 
all  the  children  above  the  sphere  into  which  they  were  born  and 
they  have  learned  to  despise  the  way  in  which  things  were  done 
by  their  fathers  and  mothers^ 

•'  Weil,  my  friend,"  1  replied,"  these  fifty  men  probably  re- 
present a  community  of  two  hundred  people,  of  whom  at  least 
one  hundred  are  children.  If  left  to  the  illiteracy  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  in  two  or    three    generations  they  will    lay 


the  foundation  of  a  new  '•  slum;  *'  a  great  city  ward  crowded 
with  people  standing  in  each  others  way,  a  perpetual  drain  upon 
your  poor-house,  your  jail,  lunatic  asylum,  and  your  charity, 
the  despair  of  all  good  people  Half  a  century  of  that  thing  would 
build  up  in  the  lower  region  of  every  metropolitan  city  in  the 
republic  a  new  darkest  London.  Paris.  Rome,  with  the  difference 
that  here  every  man  of  them  would  hold  a  vote  that  in  some  crisis 
of  the  country  would  arm  him  with  a  power  greater  than  is  wield- 
ed by  any  sovereign  in  Europe,  the  power  to  change  the  succes- 
sion in  the  chief  executive  branch  of  the  national  government. 
And  '  no  political  party  can  keep  itself  even  passibly  honest  with 
such  a  temptation  as  a  community  like  this-  always  becomes. 
even  to  the  most  scrupulous  and  patriotic  statesman.' 

''Now  this  city  educates  these  one  hundred  children  to  get 
them  out  of  '  the  sphere  of  life'  into  which  a  thousand  years  of 
old  world  despotism  has  landed  their  parents,  and  to  lift  them  up 
in  range  of  all  the  opportunities  that  the  great  state  of  Ohio  offers 
to  every  intelligent,  virtuous, industriousand  economical  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth  and  the  nation.  Among  these  one  hundred 
graduates  from  the  schools,  probably  one  ingtnious  young  fel- 
low will  invent  a  machine  which,  with  a  pair  of  mules  and,  at 
most,  two  men,  will  sweep  this  street  from  curbstone  to  curb- 
stone as  clean  as  your  parlor  floor.  The  ninety-eight  young  men 
and  women  that  are  left  will  probably  take  up  half  as  many  differ- 
ent trades  and  professions  and  each,  besides  his  own  calling,  will 
have  a  lively  interest  in  the  upper  side  of  society.  Beside  the 
regulation  minister,  doctor,  lawyer,  member  of  Congress,  etc., 
you  will  have  two  or  three  intelligent  farmers  or  educated  garden- 
ers, a  dozen  mechanics  of  different  sorts,  a  skilled  engineer,  an 
architect,  a  dozen  promising  merchants,  clerks,  possibly  a  boy 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  Several  of  the  girls  will  become 
teachers  in  your  schools,  skilled  workwomen,  intelligent  and  wo- 
manly mothers  of  families;  wherever  they  are,  helpers  in  the 
churches,  the  charities  and  the  various  associations  for  the  men- 
tal, moral  and  industrial  uplift  of  people  like  iheir  own  parents." 

"Th  is  sort  of  young  people  don't  hang  about  your  city  'wait- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up,  but  strike  out  in  the  American  way, 
each  to  find  his  or  her  own  place  in  life.  I  could  name  hundreds 
of  them  that  have  already  become  known  and  valued  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  have  gone.  And  it  is  just  in  this  way 
that  our  American  cities  and  large  towns  are  becoming  our  most 
valuable  universities;  dipping  down  into  their  lower  elements  all 
the  time  to  rescue  these  children  from  the  life  that  would  other- 
wise be  a  prolonged  curse;  giving  them  the  intelligence  and   the 
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industrial  training  that  arms  them  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  sending  them  forth,  not  like  '  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  ' 
but  each  his  own  guide  to  seek  out  the  place  where  he  can  best 
serve  himself  and  build  up  a  Christian  civilization." 

Ten  years  later  t  passed  again  the  old  drug  store.  My  friend 
was  no  longer  there.  But  as  1  lingered  a  moment, down  came  the 
very  machine  I  told  him  of,  invented  by  a  young  colored  grad- 
uate of  the  High  school,  with  one  man  and  one  horse  sweeping 
the  street  from  curb  to  curb.  And  in  the  thirty  years  since  I  left  the 
Queen  city, and  in  all  my  travels  through  thirty  states  of  the  union, 
I  have  never  been  out  of  sight  of  some  Buckeye  boy  or  girl, 
trained  in  the  schools  of  that  great  commonwealth,  the  new 
mother  of  Presidents,  each  "  claiming  the  earth"  and  getting  as 
much  of  it  as  the  education  of  a  great  American  state  had  quali- 
fied him  or  her  to  reasonably  expect. 

The  only  peril  of  the  South  from  its  eight  millions  of  colored 
citizens  is  the  peril  of  a  continued  illiteracy  that    will  hold  mul- 
titudes of  ignorant,  incompetent,  vicious  and  helpless  people  in 
its  bonds,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  permanent  class;   an 
intolerable  drain  upon  the  population  of  these  commonwealths; 
the  "terrible  temptation"  of  the   political    demagogue    and    the 
fanatical  religionists,    and  by  and  by  the  prey  of  every    enemy 
of  the  human  race.     It  is  no  weak  sentiment,  no  delusion    of   an 
optimistic  social  science,  but  the  highest  educational  statesman- 
ship that  today  summons  the  best    brain   and  heart,    the   finest 
culture  and  the  soundest  wisdom,   the  church,    the   humanity  of 
these  states  to  the  supreme  task  of  Industrial  Education.       One 
generation  of  vigorous  and  wise    administration    of    this   policy 
will  demonstrate  that  in  its  colored  citizenship   every   southern 
state  has  now  a  mine  of  wealth, in  its  capacity  for  an  enligthened 
agricultural,  operative  and  mechanical  class,  to  which  its  boast- 
ed superiority  in  climate,  soil,  mineral  deposits,  forests  and  wa- 
ter-power is  secondary.     The  valley  of   the     Amazon   in    South 
America,  in  natural  resources,  is  one  of  the  most  favored  regions 
upon  the  earth,  but  more  than    one    county    in    North    Carolina 
is  now  of  more  consequence  to  the    civilized    world    than    it  all. 
No  country  or  people  is  great  and  powerful  until  it  is  grounded 
firmly  on  an  intelligent,  honest  and  economical  system  of  labor, 
including  all  the  common  industries  by  which  a  nation,  through, 
every  generation,  becomes  more  prosperous  at  home  and  is  bet- 
ter furnished  to  adapt  itself  to  the  various  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  industries  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  second  place,     the    American   people   mean    by    this 
movement  for  industrial  education  a  general  uplift  in   the    qual- 
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ty  of  work  and  in  the  character  of  the  working  people,  as  dis- 
played in  their  occupation;  the  marriage  of  the  conscience  and 
character  with  the  working  hand. 

The  most  mischievous  misapprehension  concerning  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  represented  by  its  pessimistic 
critics  abroad  and  at  home,  is  the  wide  spread  idea  that  we  are  a 
mercenary  people,  a  nation  of  traders  if  not  of  sharpers;  that  the 
rage  for  the  accumulation  and  the  selfish  and  vulgar  use  of 
wealth  is  the  most  conspucious  feature  in  the  national  character; 
and  that,  generally,  the  higher  side  of  life  is  persistently  ignor- 
ed in  a  lower  view  of  existence.  Of  course  we  expect  this  judg- 
ment from  that  portion  of  our  foreign  critics  who  hold  to  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  the  infallibility  of  the  church  and  the  su- 
preme right  and  obligation  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  to  domi- 
nate in  human  affairs.  Our  existence  as  a  nation  is  a  standing 
challenge  to  every  nation  founded  on  this  idea  of  hnm.an  nature 
and  civilization.  And  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  class  of 
the  American  people  who  hold  to  substantially  the  same  view  of 
society  and  government;  a  class  more  numerous  and  influential 
than  many  of  us  suppose;  will  have  a  poor  opinion  of  everybody 
and  everything  in  their  own  country  in  proportion  as  it  is  not 
moved  by  a  crank  turned  in  their  own  consecrated  hands.  If 
there  is  one  thing  demonstrated  by  the  teaching  of  history  it  is 
the  obstinate  incapacity  of  any  man  or  women,  of  any  class, 
however  cultivated  and  estimable  in  its  own  way,  to  understand 
the  capacity  or  do  justice  to  the  character  and  achievements  of 
any  class  below  itself;  especially  when  the  existence  and  influ- 
ence of  its  own  personality  or  its  own  order  is  involved  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  In  a  conversation 
with  President  Grant  in  the  White-house  on  national  aid  to  ed- 
ucation, he  quietly  remarked  that  "in  his  opinion  there  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  reading  and  writing  now  to  suit  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  members  of  congress  up  in  the  capitol." 

But  it  does  not  require  a  very  extended  knowledge  of  pri- 
vate and  public  life  to  correct  the  mistake  of  the  entire  class  of 
critics,  reformers  and  public  aspirants  for  office  who  trade  on 
this  assumption  concerning  the  American  people.  The  case 
was  well  put  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  late  "Pan-American  Congress;"  a  convention  called  to 
Washington  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  composed  of  leading  diplomats,  statesmen  and  educators, 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  Republics,  for  consultation 
on  matters  concerning  their  mutual  interest  and  co-operation  in 
the  larger  adminstration  of  government  on  the  western  continent. 
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At  the  close  of  the  session  the.  members  of  the  convention  visit- 
ed different  portions  of  the  country  and  came  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, where,  with  our  usual  habit  of  grand  hospitality  to  distin- 
quished  strangers,  we  bid  them  welcome  and  showed  them  some 
of  our  characteristic  sights. 

We  showed  them  our  system  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  especially  one  district,  surrounding  the  old 
North  Church  where  Paul  Revere  hung  out  hi*  light  in  Revolu- 
tionary days,  where  two  thousand  boys  and  girls,  not  one  of  '"Na- 
tive American'*  birth,  are  schooled,  at  the  cost  of  probably 
$50,000  a  year.  Every  child  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  now  offered 
a  better  education,  free  of  cost,  than  could  have  been  bought, 
by  the  richest  man  in  Massachusetts  in  my  boyhood,  including 
the  opportunity  of  reading  a  million  books,  with  the  training, 
in  mechanics  and  home  industries  and  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. Then  we  gave  them  an  hour  at  the  Waltham  watch  fac- 
tories, which  represents  a  community  of  five  thousand  people; 
we  showed  them  a  shoe  shop  and  a  rubber  manufactory,  giving 
to  every  distinguished  visitor  a  pair  of  shoes  and  rubbers  made 
during  his  visit.  The  majority  of  these  working  people  were 
women. 

One  of  the  most  distinquished  gentleman,  of  this  company, 
himself  a  man  of  high  culture  and  exalted  public  position  in  one 
of  the  South  American  Republics,  said  to  me:  "We  are  filled  with 
astonishment  at  what  we  see  everywhere  in  your  country.  We 
have  been  told,  all  our  lives,  that  you.  Americans  were  very  rich, 
but  a  very  mercenary  and  materialistic  people,  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  higher  things  of  life.  But  what  do  we  see?  Every 
thing  belonging  to  the  higher  interests  of  society  supported  asno 
where  else  in  the  world;  Religion;  Charity,  as  boundless  as  the 
sea;  the  most  extensive  system  of  education;  the  love  of  letters; 
the  most  enlightened  regard  for  your  working  class;the  most  hu- 
mane arrangements  for  the  reformation  of  criminals. and  the  most 
powerful  instrumentalities  for  social  reform;  and  all  these  are 
not  supported  by  a  government  placed  above  you.  but  by  your 
own  will  and  pleasure,  by  the  whole  people  working  together  to 
build  the  upper  side  of  society  as  no  where  else.  And  these 
young  women  we  have  seen  today  in  your  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments; they  are  better  educated,  more  intelligent,  more 
agreeable  socially,  more  fit  to  be  the  companion  of  a  superior 
man,  than  the  women  of  the  highest  social  caste  in  our  own 
country." 

The  American  people  have  not  inaugurated  this  great  move- 
ment for  Industrial  Education  simply  to  put  the  national  brain  in 
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connection  with  the  national  hand  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  money, or  only  because  intelligent  labor  with  skilled  leader- 
ship is  more  profitable  than  ignorant  labor  even  unde  competent 
supervision.  Of  this  fact  we  can  be  shown  an  object  lesson  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  which,  during  the  past  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  stuck  to  the  original  proposition  recorded  in  the 
law  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  of  1647.  that  every  child 
should  be  assured  of  an  elementary,  and  every  boy  encouraged 
to  aspire  to  a  superior  education  The  result  is  that  ten  years 
ago  the  average  product  of  the  various  industries  in  the  state 
was  two  and  a  half  times  the  sum  of  the  average  American  pro- 
duct. Sr.05  instead  of  .45  a  day.  This  represents  an  annual  ex- 
cess of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  state. 

The  best  people  in  our  country  are  now  behind  this  nation- 
movement  for  Industrial  Education  because  they  see  in  it  a  de- 
mand for  more  of  the  Ten  Commandents.  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Beautitudes,  the  Golden  Rule,  the 
Supreme  law  of  love  to  God  and  man.  put  into  the  soul  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  good  right  hand  of  every  man  and  wo- 
man in  his  or  her  own  peculiar  work. 

And  this  reform  in  the  morale  of  American  industry  must 
begin  where  all  permanent  reforms  in  society  begin;  at  the 
base  and  not  the  summit  of  society.  Eighty  of  every  one  hun- 
dred men  in  our  country  now  possessed  of  one  hundred  thous- 
sand  dollars  began  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  many  of 
them  amid  surrounding  where  even  the  honest  and  fair  notions 
of  commerce  and  trade  were  not  in  the  ascendent. These  men  are 
now  too  often  the  same  sort  of  business  men  as  they  were  boys. 
Instead  of  trading  jack  knives  and  swapping  marbles,  "playing 
for  keeps,"  robbing  orchards,  dodging  school  examinations, 
getting  on  the  blind  side  of  the  school  mistress  and  "playing 
hookey,''  they  are  now  managing  corporations, building  railroads, 
engineering  trusts,  and  generally  tranacting  the  business  of  the 
country  according  to  the  ideas  that  prevail  among  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  what  are  called  the  laboring  and  working  classes  of  the 
nation.  Any  man  whose  youth  was  spent  in  a  country  store  of 
the  United  States,  fifty  years  ago.  if  he  will  recall  his  own  ex- 
perience, will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  all  that  is  going  on 
among  the  millionaires  of  today 

There  is  little  danger  that  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  will  be 
compelled  to  hunt  the  new  Spanish  Armada  very  far  inland  up 
any  of  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina,  because  there  is  not  water 
enough  to  float  a  battleship  in  any  of  them.  The  great  industrial 
pirate  craft,  of  which  we  hear  such  eloquent  denunciation  in  the 
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in  dee})  water.  And  the  industrial  "deep  sea"  in  this  and  every 
civilized  nation  is  the  low  morality  of  the  ordinary  business  life: 
in  our  country  found  especially  in  the  common  habits  of  the 
farm,  in  the  household,  in  the  country  store;  wherever  men  and 
women  bargain  and  trade  and  face  each  other  in  the  sharp  ri- 
valries of  their  every  dav  life.  And  the  idea  of  suppressing  the 
great  organized  abuses,  of  whose  existence  no  well-informed 
man  is  ignorant  and  whose  dealings  in  many  ways  no  good  man 
can  approve,  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  vast  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  of  Industrial  Education  according  to  the  "pattern 
shown  on  the  mount."  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple, especially  the  class  whose  illiteracy  is  a  perpetual  national 
temptation,  may  suit  the  purpose  of  men  who  are  climbing  to 
office  up  a  slippery  ladder,  who  are  defaming  the  people  that 
are  prosperous  and  flattering  the  people  who  fail,  and  thereby 
inaugurating  a  war  of  classes  and  races  compared  with  which  our 
tremendous  civil  conflict  of  the  sections  was  a  sham  right  for  the 
amusement  of  a  picnic  on  a  general  training  day. 

This  great  moral  reform  must  come  to  the  two  millions  of 
children  and  youth  of  our  eight  million  colored  citizens  through 
a  better  training  in  the  home,  and  a  more  vital  ministry  of  right 
eousness  in  the  church.  But  the  people  look  especially  to  the 
26.^00  colored  teachers  who  in  189'')  had  under  instruction,  nom- 
inally, one  million  four  hundred  thousand,  but  in  "average  at- 
tendance"only  887, 000, not  one-third  of  the  2,Soo,ooo  of  their  race 
from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age  in  these  sixteen  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  most  earnest,  successful  work  in 
this  direction. 

And  the  people,  not  the  hostile  and  the  indifferent,  but  the 
friendly  people  of  the  country,  are  now  trying  to  find  out  how 
it  is  that  after  the  expenditure  of  8100,000,000  by  the  South. and 
$50,000,000  by  the  North  and  the  nation  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  free  schooling  of  some  two  millions  of  colored 
children  and  youth,  with  a  common  school  in  almost  every  dis- 
district  and  a  graded  schoof  in  a  large  number  of  the  cities  and 
villages,  with  a  hundred  academies,  high  schools  and  colleges, 
and  probably  thirty  thousand  students,  and  with  the  prodiguous 
interest  awakened  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  education  of 
the  freedmen;  we  can  only  this  year  show  less  than  900,000 
of  the  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  enrolled  in  daily  at- 
tendance in  common  schools;  and  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  age  of 
ten  are  still  unable  to  read;  and  four  great  states  show  an 
illiteracy  of  from  sixtv-five  to  seventy-two  per  cent  of  their 
entire   colored   population. 
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However  we  may  be  inclined  to  rejoice  over  what  has  been 
done,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  here  has  not  been  a  notable  suc- 
cess. And  the  educational  public  of  the  country  is  now  trying 
to  locate  the  responsibility.  It  is  not  questioned  that  all  the 
agencies  have  probably  wrought  according  to  their  light.  Cer- 
tainly great  good  has  come  from  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing in  the  great  schools  now  in  the  land,  and  a  superior  class  of 
young  men  and  women  has  been  developed  who  are  rising  to  the 
opportunities  of  the  greater  work  ahead.  It  is  true,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Curry,  that,  "so  far.  our  attempts  at  the  education  of  the 
colored  race  have  been  largely  tentative."  This  is  certainly 
no  time  for  controversy,  but  for  conference  on  the  admitted 
lack  of  eminent  success. 

But  it  is  certain  that  for  the  coming  twenty  years  the  educa- 
tional public  will  look  more  than  ever  to  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools  and  the  institutions  that  are  advertised  to 
prepare  them  for  their  difficult  work,  for  a  larger  result.  And 
especially  does  the  country  demand  that  the  colored  teachers 
who  have  the  opportunity  shall  be  more  than  willing  to  qualify 
themselves  by  thorough  preparation  for  their  profession  by  the 
union  of  industrial  with  moral  and  mental  training  in  these 
schools.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  the  religious  and  moral 
condii ion  of  a  people  whose  educated  youth  a: e  trying  to  shirk 
the  common  work  of  life  and  whose  adult  people  are  largely 
content  to  plod  on  in  the  old-world  habits  of  the  old-time  illite- 
rate masses  of  Europe,  is  certainly  no  qualification  for  full  mem- 
bership in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  Uuited  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  people  desire  that  the  graduates  of  these  great  educa- 
tional institutions,  so  bountifully  supplied  for  their  training, 
should  realize  that  in  this  very  work  referred  to  is  the  opportun- 
ty  for  a  missionary  service  of  the  most  radical  sort,  such  as  was 
never  before  offered  to  a  generation  of  educated  young  men 
and  women  since  the  world  began.  This  is  the  ministry  to 
which  they  are  called.  It  is  to  teach  these  little  boys  and  girls 
to  be  better  in  little  things;todo  each  little  job  of  work"upon  hon- 
or,'' to  learn  to  live  worthily  in  the  society  of  the  school  room, 
and  to  "play  fair"  out  of  dcors:  and.  as  they  grow  url,  to.live  the 
life  of  this  world  without  the  heathenism  of  selfishness,  con- 
tempt and  pride,  "in  love  perferring  one  another,"  helping  and 
not  hindering,  iearningto  work  in  every  occupation  not  as  if  la- 
bor were  the  curse  of  God  but  rather  the  noblest  opportunity  of 
every  human  being.  Fot  my  work  is  the  one  department  of  life 
where  I  can  best  show  my  relationship   to   God.     Here    I  am,  a 
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creator  in  my  own  domain.  We  look  to  these  teachers  to  lift  the 
children  of  to  day  above  the  pernicious  contempt  for  labor 
which  binds  the  soul  and  body  in  the  most  degrading  bondage; 
the  notion  that  social  and  personal  superiority  are  in  proportion 
to  idleness.  The  gospel  for  young  America  today  is;  "Whoever 
would  be  greatest  among  you, let  him  be  your  servant."  "The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  "What- 
soever thy  hands  find  to  do,  that  do  with  thy  might:"  the 
might  of  your  physical  force,  the  might  of  your  intellect, the  might 
of  your  conscience,  the  might  of  your  noblest  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. Then  indeed,  in  the  words  of  good  old  George  Her- 
bert, "you  can  sweep  a  room  and  make  the  action  fine."  Or  in  the 
grander  words  of  the  o!d  scripture:— -Whether  you  eat  or  drink 
or  whatsoever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Here  is  found  the  final  test  of  a  true  "Christian  Education" 
It  is  through  the  family,  the  chnrch  and  the  school  to  help  the 
American  child  and  youth  become  the  sort  of  person  that  the 
Son  of  Man  was,  at  home,  in  his  father's  carpenter's  shop;  at 
school,  seeking  wisdom  of  the  doctors  in  the  temples:  even  after 
that  "obedient  to  his  parents;"  waiting  patiently  till  the  custom 
of  his  country  called  him  to  his  divine  ministry,  no*  as  a  preco- 
cious and  sensational  "boy  preacher,"  but  at  the  age  of  thirty  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  divine  manhood. 

After  an  experience  of  half  a  century  in  a  ministry  of  reli- 
gion; for  the  last  twenty  years  a  Ministry  of  Education,  in  all  the 
sixteen  southern  states  of  the  Union:  I  am  firm  in  the  conclusion 
that  whatever  may  be  possible  with  God  in  his  Providence, there 
is  only  one  way  under  heaven  by  which  an  American  boy  or  girl 
can  be  saved  from  failure  to  achieve  the  sovereign  citizenship  of 
the  United  States  that  today  is  the  highest  earthly  position  of 
every  man  or  woman  who  can  meet  its  exalted  demands.  This 
is  the  old  way  by  which  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  child  Jesus,  grew 
up  from  the  manger  to  the  cross;  filling  every  position  in  life;  the 
perfect  child,  the  model  youth,  the  divine  man,  the  leader  of  the 
race  in  its  appointed  destiny  of  saving  the  soul  by  bringing  in 
theKingdom  ofGod  on  earth. It  matters  not  in  what  style  ot  man- 
ger our  American  child  is  cradled,  "The  straight  gate  and  the 
narrow  way  that leadeth  to  life"  stand  wide  open  for  every  boy 
and  girl  in  this  broad  land.  Nobody  can  finally  hinder  him  who 
walks  with  courage,  intelligence,  consecration  and  the  holy  ob- 
stinacy of  doing  his  own  work,  for  "whoever  endureth  to  the  end 
shall  be  saved."  Believe  it,  young  men  and  women,  no  man,  no 
combination  of  men,  no  unfriendly  community  or  state,  can  hold 
back  one  of  you  from  your  true  place  in  life,  if  you  do  not  assist. 
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Says  Thomas  Carlyle;  "No  book  was  ever  written  down  except 
by  itself"  No  man  was  ever  "confounded"  unless  he  first  con- 
founded himself. 

The  final  demand  of  the  American  educational  public;  last 
but  not  the  least  in  importance;  the  third  essential  condition  of 
Industrial  Education,  is  that  the  present  twenty  millions  of 
American  boys  and  ^irls  shall  be  taught  the  fit  use  of  money. 
For  even  with  the  ability,  skill  and  character  requited  to  justify 
the  saying  of  old  Dr.  Johnson,  of  dictionary  fame;  "After  all  the 
parsons  say,  a  man  is  seldom  better  employed  than  in  honestly 
making  money."  there  is  another  side  to  our  magnificent  Ameri- 
can industrial  life,  of  equal  necessity  to  our  national  glory  and 
honor;  the  proper  use  of  money. 

This  country  is  already  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  And 
it  is  not  a  country  where  the  "  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the 
poor  growing  poorer."  as  certain  of  our  orators  say.  No  power 
on  earth  can  ho;d  back  a  lazy  and  shiftless,  or  a  willful  or  wick- 
ed young  man  or  woman,  from  poverty,  disgrace  and  destruc- 
tion. But  there  is  no  land  under  the  sun  where  an  intelligent, 
honest,  industrious  and  economical  family,  that  is  not  "a  house 
divided  against  itself,"  is  so  sure  of  a  comfortable  living,  with 
such  wide  opportunities  for  superior  financial  ability  to  obtain  per- 
manent and  even  abundant  possessions,  as  our  own. 

The  colored  people  of  this  sort,  to-day,  in  our  southern  states 
handle  more  money  than  the  Pilgi  im  fathers  who  struck  Ply- 
mouth Rock  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  ago  saw  ior 
a  half  a  century.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  to  day  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  communities  on  earth,  because  these  people 
in  their  poverty  and  peril,  brought  up  every  child  to  work  and 
taught  him  how  to  save  on  the  lower  side  in  order  to  spend  on 
the  upper  side  of  life.  There  is  no  patent  on  this  method  of 
making  and  using  money.  The  way  is  wide  open,  to  native  or 
foreign,  to  everv  boy  and  girl  of  every  race,  class  or  condition. 
In  this  way  a  people  is  all  the  time  growing  in  that  intelligence, 
virtue,  versatile  ability  and  patriotism  that  is  the  motive  power  of 
all  the  permanent  prosperity  that  has  made  our  country  the  won 
derof  the  \vorld;hated  by  every  oppressor  of  humanity;to  day  go- 
ing forth  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  modern  life  to  warn  the 
"  back  number"  among  the  nations  to  leave  this  continent  and 
retire  to  her  own  proper  dominion,  there  to  study  the  ways  and 
means  and  methods  oi  a  modern  Christian  civilization. 

You.  young  men  and  women,  must  realue  that  American 
Society  is  not  constructed  on  the  old-world  and  old-time  system 
of  the  protection  of  the  lower  masses  by  a  superior   class,    or   a 
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paternal  government.  The  republic  does  call  on  every  com- 
monwealth for  the  due  protection  of  every  citizen  of  whatever 
station  in  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  legal  rights,  in  order  that 
every  man  may  be  free  to  help  himself  to  all  he  can  rightly 
use.  But  the  idea  that  any  political  party,  the  national  or  any 
local  government,  any  church  or  any  organization  for  the  aid  of 
any  class,  is  bound  to  lift  and  hold  up  at  arms  length  for  any 
considerable  time  any  set  of  people  that  insists  on  living  in  a 
state  of  prolonged  childhood,  is  a  "  delusion  and  a  snare." 

The  young  men  and  women  who  are  now  going  out  from  the 
great  schools  established    for   their  training,  into  the    leadership 
of   their   race  by    the  churches   in  their   own    and  their    friends 
in  other   states,  should  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  there 
is   any    other   way    by    which    their  people  can  rise    to  its    own 
proper  place  in  American  life  than    that  by  which  the  people   of 
every    other  nationality  or  race  has   risen  in  the    United  States. 
It  is  by  no  means  the   misfortune:   of  the    Negro   that  he    is   the 
latest  comer  upon  the  threshold  of    our    American    civilization. 
He  enjoys  thereby  the  same  opportunity  as  my   son.  born  thirty 
years  later  into  th  s  world  than  his  father.     In  no   previous   age 
or  land  could  a  people  like  this,  thrown  upon  our  shores  and  en- 
slaved by  the  European   semi-barbarism  of  three  hundred  years 
ago,  have  risen  to  the  present  position  and  opportunity  now  en- 
loved  by  our  eight  millions  of  colored  citizens  in  this  republic.     It 
was  the  special  privilege   of   this  peoole  that   it  came   up.    even 
during  its  years  of  bondage,  exempt  from  the  three    curses;  war. 
pestilence  and  famine;  the  three  furies  of  the  prayer  book,  which 
decimated  every  generation  of  every  great  European   people    in 
its  long  and  bloodv  upward  track  toward  itspresent  estate. 

Where  can  we  find.elsewhere  such. an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  people  like  this  a^  in  oar  sixteen  southern  states? 
Here  is  a  region,  more  extensive  than  imperial  Rome,  of  bound- 
less resourcas.  cheap  lands  everywhere  needing  the  labor  of 
every  man  and  woman  even  developed  to  tenfold  the  present 
efficiency  an  i  skill.  Tnis  boundless  realm  is  now  inhabited  by  only 
two-thirds  the  population  of  the  British  Island;  one-half  the  size 
of  one  our  great  "all-out-doors"  southern  states.  And  the  colored 
population  is  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole;  a  majority  in  three; 
a  most  important  contingent  in  every  remaining  commonweath 
and  the  district  of  Columbia. 

It  is  the  pnviledge  and  the  solemn  obligation  of  these  young 
men  and  women  to  tell  these  things  to  the  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  children  and  youth  of  the  colored  race, and  while  telling 
to  warn  them  against  the  foolish  and  vicious  notion  that   the  na- 
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tion  or  any  part  of  it  is  conspiring  to  reduce  them  again  to  the 
"  previous  condition  "  of  their  fathers.  To  whom  should  we 
look  for  the  foremost  leadership  of  this  multitude  of  children  ? 
Your  country  expects  that  you,  youna:  men,  young  women,  after 
such  an  education  as  you  have  gained  at  the  expense  of  your 
state  or  of  your  friends  in  other  states,  will  put  on  your  working 
clothes  and  go  forth  as  the  "guides,  philosophers  and  friends  "  of 
your  people  in  their  pilgrimage  through  their  forty  years  of  wild- 
erness, across  their  Jordan, into  their  promised  land.  And,  believe 
me,  the  way  out  of  this  wilderness  is  the  same  old  dusty  track  of 
toil  and  sacrifice  and  mutual  helpfulness  by  which  every  Ameri- 
can state  has  been  lifted  from  its  beginnings  up  to  its  present 
eminence  among  the  commonwealths  of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  in  the  mind  of  any  competent 
and  friendly  observer, concerning  the  capacity  of  the  eight  millions 
of  this  people  for  good  American  citizenship.  If  in  its  past  con- 
dition it  has  done  its  part,  and  so  great  a  part,  in  leading  every 
state  of  the  South  from  the  wilderness  of  three  centuries  ago  to 
its  present  hopeful  condition,  what  doubt  can  there  be  that 
through  the  aid  of  the  beneficent  system  oi  modern  Industrial 
Education  as  I  have  set  it  forth  today,  it  can  attain  an  effi- 
ciency that  will  make  the  new  South  of  the  20th  century  look 
back  on  the  old  South  of  the  19th  century  as  a  reminiscence  of 
a  far  off  childhood. 

But  the  moving  power  in  this  great  uplift  must  be  the  com- 
bined moral,  mental  and  executive  force  of  the  whole  people, 
represented  in  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  now  in 
the  homes,  the  schools  and  the  churches  of  this  and  every  sister 
commonwealth.  And  the  better  I  am  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  these  states,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction 
that  in  no  country  upon  earth,  today,  is  there  such  an  opportuni- 
ty of  building  up  a  great  civilization  of  the  modern  Christian 
type  among  a  people  so  teachable,  so  numerous,  so  capable  of 
being  exalted  to  its  own  fit  and  permanent  place,  as  among  the 
eight  millions  in  behalf  of  whom  I  speak. 

And  of  all  classes  of  this  same  people,  none  has  a  nobler  op- 
portunity of  genuine  distinction  in  Christian  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood than  you  whom  I  address.  Compare  the  opportunity- 
given  to  any  body  of  educated  young  people  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  in  any  American  city  or  rural  district  in  our  powerful 
and  populous  northern  states,  with  that  enjoyed  by  you,  for  in- 
fluential service  to  your  own  state  and  the  Republic.  Less  than 
fifty  thousand  of  you  are  offered  the  mental,  social  and  industrial 
leadership  of  the  eight  millions  of  your  people;  a  nation  within   a 
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nation.  Whatever  yon  know  and  do  and  are,  that  will  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  these  boys  and  girls  reach  upward  to 
know, to  do  and  to  become.  Your  ideas  of  life  will  be  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  coming  mi'lions  of  children  and  youth,  a  warning  to 
the  worst,  a  beacon  light  to  the  best.  1  do  not  expect  of  you  any 
spectacular  display  of  unusual  excellence.  I  only  ask  you  to  rise 
up  to  your  great  "  calling  and  election.  "  Such  an  occasion  may 
never  come  to  another  generation  of  your  race  in  this  land.  It  is 
the  same  message  as  came  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  New 
Republic  one  hundred  years  ago.  May  you  respond  in  the  same 
spirit  of  consecration,  pledging  "  your  lives,  your  fortunes  and 
your  sacred  honor"  for  your  country's  good.  Then  history  may 
write  a  new  chapter  of  your  achievements  in  the  awakening 
and  educating  a  people  twice  as  numerous  as  the  three  millions 
of  colonial  Americans  who  were  led  by  the  great  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  earned  the  reverence  of  mankind  in  the  days 
goneby. 

And  do  not  forget  your  obligation  to  your  country,  now  in 
the  hour  of  its  uprising  to  do  the  will  of  God  in  the  deliverance 
of  one  of  the  fairest  of  this  world's  domains  from  the  oppression 
and  misrule  of  four  long  centuries.  Tias  country  is  your  country 
It  is  the  country  of  the  people  who  live  in  it.  who  are  now  do- 
ing its  work,  developing  its  resources,  and  are  bound  in  any 
hour  of  peril  to  defend  it  with  their  lives. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  concerning  the  duty  of  any  young 
man  now  before  me  to  respond  to  the  loud  call  of  the  nation  to 
go  forth  on  land  or  sea  in  a  cause  that  so  appeals  to  every  gen- 
erous heart  and  approves  itself  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  But 
it  is  for  me,  invited  to  speak  to  you  on  this  day  consecrated  to 
high  thinking  and  noble  resolve,  to  remind  you  that  the  patriot- 
ism which  has  built  up  this  goodly  land  of  light  and  freedom  was 
rooted  and  nourished  by  and  has  grown  up  to  its  mighty  power  of 
achievement  and  endurance  from  the  common  life  of  the  coin 
mon  people. 

The  men  in  our  past  who  have  been  ready  to  fight  for  their 
country  even  unto  death,  and  the  women  who  have  been  strong 
and  constant  to  hold  them  up  to  their  great  sacrifice,  are  the  peo- 
ple who, during  the  years  of  peace, have  learned  to  live  for  their 
country;  to  live  in  the  performance  of  all  the  homely,  common, 
monotonous,  wearisome  and  often  almost  unendurable  duties, 
in  the  life  that  is  common  to  us  all;  to  conquer  its  discourage- 
ments, to  surmount  its  failures  and,  out  of  the  heart  of  its  temp, 
tations  and  perils  to  build  up  a  strong,  sweet  and  all  prevailing 
Christian  manhood  and  womanhood.       And   it  is  because  I   see 
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with  every  new  year,  a  greater  multitude  of  your  generous 
youth  learning  to  live  for  their  country  in  the  place  where  God 
has  called  them,  that  I  look  to  the  fifty  millions  of  your  people 
in  some  coming  century  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
and  beneficent  elements  of  that  wonderous  complex  and  cosmo- 
politan order  of  American  Society  which  in  some  one  of  God's,, 
great  years,  sure  to  come  will  hear  its  call  to  the  leadership  of 
mankind. 


